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OPPORTUNITIES THAT PASS.* 

By Mrs. Knight Bruce. 




It was once said by a clever man that the one thing to avoid 
in talking of any subject was the making of commonplace 
remarks on the obvious. Now I am afraid this paper must 
be full of them. For the point we want to think over is that 
old simple topic of the importance of the early years of a child 
Perhaps no clause of the educational creed has been so often 
held up or so much expounded. If there is one thing on which 
the educational wisdom of the world has agreed and is united 
it has been on this, and it stands in the proud, if lonely position 
too, of being the only one. Directly we take up the study of 
child life at all, this meets us. There is the great Jesuit dictum, 

‘ Give me the fi rst seven years of a child, and you may have 
the otheis. Oi there is that often quoted answer of the 
French Bishop to the mother of a year-old baby : “ Madame, 

i y ° U have not be e un already, you have wasted a year.”’ 
Every great thinker has pressed it on us, from Plato at the 
i«iest pomt fo-shaH we say Mr. Wells at the, not lowest, but 
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and then he added •° S Of l’ f 1 ' neCt ',°? between mind and bod y, 

but now (and it makes all the'rVff k " 0Wn this a11 my life ’ 

h is i«s‘ »his finding out by our c" 06 ’ ' ^ f ° U,,d * ° Ut 
any truth a re-il tKG A y Ju own experience that makes 
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are < to < f S t”^i! llat at hrS * the insistence Puzzles us all. 7/ we 
at first asV VT" 6 " seriously, don't they strike us 

riflr fo n a b g "° d ° Ub ‘ VCTy beau tiful, but surely just a 
tufle high-flown and mysterious ? 

The little child of seven or eight is so very childish. He 
passes from one thing to another so lightly ; no impression 
seems deep, or as if it could be lasting ; the mind is certainly 
lull of questioning, but it is easily satisfied. Relative values 
are all astray and mental clean slates are no difficulty. Do 
we not often feel at the back of our minds that the wise men 
are wrong, and that it must be the later years that will be the 
really important ones ? Now where is the truth ? Is it not 
just in this ? It is true partly because of what children are as 
c hildren, and it is true partly because of what children are not 
as childhood passes. 

First it will help us to be clear what we mean by childhood. 
Rousseau seems to fix its limits very wisely, more wisely I 
humbly venture to think than the Jesuit dictum. He says, 
“ The most critical period of human nature is that between 
the hour of our birth and twelve years of age.” And if we take 
this limit, then think of what the main characteristics in it 
are both of the child and of his surroundings. 

I. The mind is unoccupied. It is not yet inundated w'ith 
outside interests of any absorbing kind. There is neither the 
engrossing fascination of competition or of self, 

II. It is receptive. Air w r e know will rush into a vacuum, 
and because the mind is unoccupied it is receptive. " God 
has made children unfit for other employments,” wrote Com- 
menius hundreds of years ago, “ that they may be free to 
learn.” The doors of the mind are open. 

III. Next to being receptive it is so delightfully full of 
interest. True there may be no sense of proportion. The 
kitchen maid’s new hat will be quite as thrilling as the ships 
at Port Arthur, but it is the very wideness of the general 
interest that gives us not only open doors, but in most children 
open doors all round. The very want of concentration is a 

IV. Then as a rule through these twelve years the child 
is not self-conscious— not too shy to ask, to aiguc, to say 
it does not know, to talk freely and frankly on aU subjects. 
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Y For my last point, those early years are ours in a way 
in which none of those that follow can ever be. We can i n 
most ways, in almost every vital way, control and order the 
influences that surround the child. Nowadays we do not 
need to be told what a huge force environment is, and 
environment is generally ours to control in most important ways 
for the early years. 

Now think for a moment how all these five things pass as 
the “ teens ” come on ; some pass altogether, some for a time 

I. No one can call the mind of a girl or boy of fourteen un- 
occupied. There are lessons and school, and friends, games 
hopes, aims. It is perfectly right ; the individuality must 
be formed if our boy or girl is to be worth anything, but as it 
forms, the comparatively unoccupied mind passes, and with it 
our opportunity. 

II. Neither, I think, through the “ teens,” can we feel that 
receptivity is a prominent part of their life ! Generally I 
think those open doors are filled up by a kind of prickly fence, 
made up of contradictiousness and criticism. Again, it is 
all right, it is a needful process of change. What a poor thing 
a man or woman would be, open to every new idea with no 
power of judgment or of criticism. The simple receptivity of 
a child would spell imbecility in later life, but it is God’s order 
or childhood and our responsibility. 

III. Again. How that delightful general interest of a 
. \ . in ev er ything all round it goes. Lessons and mental 

aining take possession. Interest is narrowed for a time that 

j e ^ ome deeper in the end. But meanwhile another 
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a thing to realise. For in some ways all the rest may return ; 
the impressionable mind, the feeling of interest, receptivity 
of a higher order, will come back again as the “ teens ” pass into 
the twenties, but that time will not be in our hands. We 
cannot in the least pretell what influences will be round them 
then, life itself will have caught hold of our boy and girl, and 
we shall probably have to sit behind while circumstances are 
on the box and hold the reins. 

There was a dear old Quaker lady a hundred years ago who 
wrote one of those fascinating diaries. People had time to 
write in those days, and as she sat in her orchard she meditated, 
and one of her meditations was this. That childhood is to 
human life what the time of blossom is to a fruit tree — lovely, 
fresh, open to sunshine and to air, tender, impressionable. 
But to childhood as to apple trees, blossom must pass, and be 
followed by a long stage of fruit forming ; shut in to itself, 
unattractive, generally a little hard, with neither the beauty 
of the blossom or of the ripe fruit. It is not on this stage that 
the perfection of the fruit depends nearly so much as on how the 
blossom fared. It was the sheltered, nourished and perfected 
blossom that meant the perfected fruit. I believe my dear old 
lady was a good gardener and that her little parable is true. 

If these then are our opportunities, and if they pass, how 
are we best to use them, and what are we to use them for i 
First of all, don’t you think each parent will find that out best 
for himself and herself ? Children are so different that (if I 
may again take a gardening lesson, and it is almost irresistible, 
they are so helpful), we who are growing begonias must not 
dictate to those who are growing arum lilies. We know an 
are responsible for the heredity of our children ; we must know 
as no one else can know, how best to help and train and guai 
all that they have inherited. It asks from us great care an 
great thought, but I think we do want to emphasize this 
dom of method in childhood, and the wrongness of <hctat. 

,o each other. There was an old English saying : Every 

man neel as God pleases,” and in 

individuality it has in it a world of wisctan Bu s-lUis 
this, there are some broad principles ; fo r us aU PP ^ 

we all accept, but that it helps ns in tins rapid 
bring back to our thoughts. 
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And the first of these, as we realise the importance of the 
child-years and the why of that importance, must be how i ts 
value is lost, and its opportunities indeed pass if we delegate 
them almost entirely to others. And yet how curiously 
popular this idea of delegation has always been. It h as a 
most “ ancient lineage.” Socrates and Plato, Lycurgus and 
many another, while they talked with surpassing beauty on 
the upbringing of the child, always seemed to take it f 0r 
granted that getting rid of the parent was one of the first steps 
to take. In one very beautiful plan we are told “ that as 
parents for the most part bring up their children very badly 
the care and upbringing of them is to be committed to the 
magistrate.” Poor little trots ! In another, and in other 
ways a scheme full of the highest ideas, it was held to be 
easier to carry out these ideas if families did not exceed a 
certain number. “ This,” it adds, “ is most easily observed 
by removing children from a large family to one that does 
not abound in them.” It is interesting to find that here as in 
so many other questions, the Jewish legislation of the Bible 

stands out on the other side. Their enactments were to tighten 
the bond. 

But the real force of delegation, the handing over to others 
all these opportunities of child life, does not lie in long descent, 

, U * dle 100 ^ s d ^ las inside us all. It is so easy, it is so 
pleasant just to have the child at the times when it is little or 
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trust between ourselves and them ; the opportunity of startup 
their minds m all noble and true ways of thoughts. § 

he charge of the soul of one of these little ones,” wrote 

t , , n : „ 1S T a hl g her employment than the government of 
re wor d. Into the being of each child is woven a three-fold 
cord of life, and however we divide the three strands, one must 
stand for the child’s highest life, its life of conscience and will 
and spirit. Every one of those open doors of childhood is the 
opportunity for the wise and clear and strong teaching of this 
highest life. And yet those who know tell us that there never 
was a time in England among the more educated classes when 
tins teaching is so little given. One schoolmaster after another 
tells us of the terrible ignorance as regards religious knowledge 
in which boys go to school. 


Not long ago I met a very clever and charming girl who had 
lived a great deal abroad, and one day she said, “ Why is it 
that we English girls seem to be the only girls who know nothing 
at all about our religion ? We are at 'the mercy of anyone who 
comes along, while other girls seem able to answer.” More 
and more this comes upon us. Excellent as nurses may be 
nowadays, they do not teach children the simple living faith 
they did in old days. Except for our delightful teachers from 
Ambleside, I think we must say the same of governesses. 
Constantly one hears that they do not wish to do more at the 
outside than a bare reading of a chapter, and quite as often 
one finds they have been accustomed to schoolroom life with 
no religious teaching at all. What does it mean, but that the 
call comes to us parents to take up what is our own highest 
work ? We should not let our child depend for his breakfast 
on any chance food given him by others, and we cannot let the 
life in him that is so much higher than the bodily life depend 
for its care and nourishment on chance words from others. 
Through all these years of opportunity there is the little child 
soul. Heaven is still about them. “What you teach your 
children,” said one of our great head masters, “ becomes part 
of their real life. The religion wc teach them is too much 

looked on as a part of theii lessons. 

Then there is the great opportunity of making friendship. It 
we want the friendship of their grown-up life, we must make 
it, grow it in those early years. A child who has been trained 
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not - to worry mother,” “to run away upstairs ” very con- 
nuallv to control its impulse to share its baby sorrows and 
delights can hardly turn right-about-face as it were, at eighteen 
or nineteen It is in babv days that they can learn that we 
ire the people to go to in their bothers and difficulties, the 
people who they know will not be hard or grudging, but in- 
spiring and forgiving. They must grow up feeling that to tell 
us is the best help in every trouble and every naughtiness. 
There is an exquisite touch in a short life by the Bishop of 
Stepney of a young man, Ernest Balfour, and we are told lie 
used to say of his friends at school and at Oxford, if they were in 
difficulties, “ Poor old chap, I wish he could have ten minutes 
with the mater, he’d be all right then.” It is in the giving of 
those tmies alone that so much of the secret lies. Children 
may turn out their pockets in company, they will not turn out 
their minds, and yet of the two the mind often has the oddest 
collection. We cannot exaggerate the good done if we have 
so used the childish years that all the queer crude thoughts 
and questionings of later life will be brought to us. It is often 
like the letting out of poisonous gases, that will germinate 
into disease if shut in, but will die in light and air. Remember 
how much our children hear nowadays that they did not 
hear long ago. Much of it they cannot rightly understand, 
and we have a new obligation to find that they hear and see 
rightly. 

Then that last opportunity of letting our child hear 
broad and noble ways of looking at things. Will he or she do 
this if we always let our opportunities pass into the hands of 
nurses ? 

I resident Rooseveldt, in that delightful book of his, The 
Strenuous Life, insists most strongly on letting the child grow 
up in an atmosphere of noble thought, where, as he explains 

it, “ the scoundrel who succeeds is thought as little of as the 
scoundrel who fails.” 

I hope I hav e not kept you too long, but there is such strong 
to day foi us to give all we have and all we can be to this 
, r ’ Peo Pl e °ften laugh at our enthusiasms. They ask 
y t ie old \\a)s veie not good enough, why there need be all 

so^n T d ^ mands u P° n us as parents. And the answer is 
lpe ‘ Because these boys and girls of ours have a different 
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voild to meet. Right and wrong, nobleness of life or mean- 
ness of life, will not be decided for them by any pressure of 
outside law, hardly even of public opinion. Hedges are down 
in every direction, they were after all outside things But 
what we have to do with all our might is to put in their place 
hedges reared as it were inside the child. “ I ma v ” “ I 
may not.” y ' 

Each of these children has a kingdom to rule — himself, 
herself. Kings and queens they are by Divine creation. To- 
day we cannot, as we could in old times, rule much of those 
kingdoms for them. But it is just because we cannot that we 
need to use every one of those opportunities that only child- 
hood gives us, to teach them to rule themselves wisely, purely, 
justly, and in the fear of God and in the service of men. 



